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Essays in Finance. By Robert Giffen. Second Series. New- 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1886. — 8vo, vi, 474 pp. 

These essays, most of which have already appeared either in the Jour- 
nal of the London Statistical Society or in the newspapers, reveal the 
strength and the weakness of this well-known statistician. Mr. Giffen is 
strong in his wide and thorough knowledge of commercial and financial 
statistics and in the acuteness and skill he displays in handling them. 
He betrays his weakness in the dogmatic determination to make the 
figures support the thesis with which he starts out, and in a tendency 
to build up an elaborate superstructure on foundations whose weak char- 
acter he seems to forget. The essays are therefore of varying degrees of 
value, and very often in the same paper we appreciate the statistical 
information while not acquiescing in the conclusions. The essays may 
be grouped under four heads ; viz., Labor, Money, Trade, and Statistical 
Science. This is not the arrangement of the book, but is the really logi- 
cal one, and it will be convenient for us to follow it in our analysis. 

Beginning then with the last two essays in the volume, Mr. Giffen sus- 
tains the thesis with which his name is so closely connected ; viz., that 
the condition of the working classes has enormously improved during the 
last fifty years. The general conclusions of the original essay, On the 
Progress of the Working Classes, have never been successfully refuted. 
In a supplementary essay, entitled Further Notes on the Progress of the 
Working Classes, the author answers his critics and strengthens his posi- 
tion by citing general historical evidence of the miserable condition of 
the laborer a half-century ago. Here he does not insist so much upon 
the exact statistical measurement of the progress as upon the general 
evidence that there has been progress. This is a distinct gain for statis- 
tical science, which is always weakest when it demands most. 

The first four essays of the book, which we have classed under the 
head of Money, sustain the thesis that the present low prices are due to 
a scarcity of gold. To the objection that instruments of credit now take 
the place of specie-money, so that a mere scarcity of the metal can have 
very little influence on prices, the author answers that the supply of gold 
affects prices through the bank reserve and the rate of discount. This 
reply does not seem to me conclusive, and Mr. Giffen scarcely notices 
the other cause assigned for the present low prices ; viz., improvements 
in production and transportation, which give us greater quantities of 
wealth with less labor. 

The next three essays defend the free-trade policy of England ; and 
the one entitled The Use of Import and Export Statistics is the most 
valuable one in the book. It is really an essay on statistical method and 
the difficulties and dangers in the use of statistics. Here the author's 
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long experience in administrative affairs and his technical knowledge 
have an admirable opportunity to display themselves. Probably no one 
but a practical statistician could have given such an exposition of the 
varying elements which influence the figures commonly supposed to indi- 
cate the course of trade. Economists owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Giffen for this practical guidance in the use of the material furnished by 
public documents and official publications. Would that there were more 
administrative officers like him, who would throw the white light of sci- 
ence into those official figures which, as they are commonly published, 
are either confusing or misleading, or both. 

If Mr. Giffen is strong as a statistician, we can hardly say as much of 
him as a philosopher and a political scientist. There are two essays in 
this volume, the eighth and ninth, on the general use of statistics, which 
are difficult to characterize. One is his inaugural address as president 
of the Statistical Society in 1882, and the other was read at the "jubilee 
meeting " of the Statistical Society in 1885. In such papers, coming 
from the greatest living statistician in England, read before so distin- 
guished an audience, and upon such occasions, one would expect a pro- 
found and philosophical expose of the relations of statistical science to 
the general realm of human knowledge. At the least, one had a right to 
expect that the wide experience of the author would make such an expose 
interesting and suggestive. The two essays are neither philosophical nor 
interesting. They are trivial. They deal with the most commonplace 
relations and point out the most ordinary conclusions. They do not even 
touch on the great function which statistics exercises in attempting to 
discover and formulate principles of social science. One would think Mr. 
Giffen had never heard of Engel, Mayr, Knapp, Morpurgo, and Gabaglio, 
— authors who have expounded brilliantly those curious and important 
social relations revealed to us by statistical science. 

Finally, I cannot forbear mentioning the very extraordinary views which 
the author takes of the conclusions to be drawn from the statistics of 
increase of population and wealth in modern times. This view is that 
the functions of government are decreasing ! He declares (page 302) 
that "the governments are becoming powers with a limited range of 
action only," because of the increasing complexity of interests in modern 
society ; that the old functions of government — " the maintenance of 
internal order, the punishment of crime, external war, the regulation of 
successions to property, the teaching of religion perhaps " — are some 
of them " falling more and more into the hands of voluntary agencies," 
and others are " becoming less important relatively than they were to the 
general interests of the community " ; that the people are losing their 
interest in politics, and the only importance which politicians still have 
is due to the fact that they have the expenditure of vast sums of money 
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and so may do considerable mischief. It is difficult to see exactly how 

these conclusions can be drawn from the statistics presented, and still 

more difficult to reconcile them with recent legislation in England and 

the rest of the civilized world. 

Richmond Mayo Smith. 



Zur Beleuchtung der socialen Frage. Theil II. Von Dr. Carl 

Rodbertus-Jagetzow. Herausgegeben aus seinem literarischen 
Nachlass von Theophil Kozak und Adolph Wagner. Berlin, 1885. 
— 282 pp. 

Das Kapital: Kritik der politischen CEkonomie. Von Karl 
Marx. Bd. II. Der Circulationsprocess des Kapitals. Herausgegeben 
von Friedrich Engels. Hamburg, 1885. — 526 pp. 

Nearly all the works which Rodbertus left unpublished at his death 
have now been issued. The book before us, Professor Wagner an- 
nounces to be the last of the series which he will edit. The letters of 
Rodbertus to Lassalle, however, still remain unpublished, and it is 
possible that an Outline of Social Science may yet appear. These will 
complete the writings which Rodbertus left in such condition that they 
can be prepared for the press. 

The issue of the literary remains of Marx will also soon be completed. 
Friedrich Engels, who has charge of his papers, says that the volume 
just published will be followed by another, presumably on the con- 
sumption of capital, to which will be added a critical history of the 
doctrine of surplus value (Mehrwertli). 

In 1875 tne Second and Third Social Letters of Rodbertus to von 
Kirchmann were republished together, under the title Zur Beleuchtung 
der socialen Frage. What the author had completed of the second part 
of that work is now issued for the first time, together with a reprint of 
the First Letter. The new material consists, first, of an attempt to 
prove statistically, from the conditions of England, Rodbertus' favorite 
proposition, that, with the development of society under its existing 
form, the laborer necessarily receives " an ever-decreasing share of the 
value of his product." But this is of little value, because the figures, 
which are borrowed from Dudley Baxter's book on National Income, 
and from Colquhoun, a statistical writer of the early part of this century, 
are not reliable. Altogether, the most important part of the work is the 
fragment at its close, which sets forth more at length than anything 
hitherto published the views of Rodbertus concerning the method of 
transition from the present social order to the socialistic state. Here 
his conservatism as compared with Marx clearly appears. Among the 
measures recommended are the gathering of statistics ; the removal of 



